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The Lutheran Ancestry of President 
, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
By KARL KRETZMANN, Orange, N. J. 


“Franklin Delano Roosevelt is the first President descended 
from some of the small group’) of German settlers who came to 
New Netherland while it was under Dutch rule.” ‘The fact that 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt will be the first President descended 
from any of the early Swedish settlers is another instance of the 
wide variety of people from whom his descent is traced.” (Alvin 
Page Johnson, in Franklin Delano Roosevelt's Colonial Ancestry.) 

Running across these quotations some time ago started a train 
of thought, also an investigation. 

The great majority of the Germans who came to New Nether- 
land (which was always under Dutch rule— when it came under 
English rule, it was called New York) emigrated from the Lu- 
theran portion of Germany. A number of them as early as 1648 
formed the “Church of the Unaltered Augsburg Confession on 
Manhattan Island” and in 1657 signed a protest against the te- 


1) A letter written in 1658 speaks of “‘the multitude of Lutherans 
who are there’ (in New Netherland). Eccl. Records of the State of New 
York, I, 440. 
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ligious intolerance of Governor Peter Stuyvesant and the banish- 


ment of their pastor, “the Rev. Master in Theology Johannis 
Ernestus Goetwater” (Gutwasser), from the colony.” 

On investigation we find the Roosevelt genealogy one of the 
most interesting in the history of the country. In the Century of 
Progress Exhibition in Chicago, in the department of eugenics, it 
attracts the attention of thousands of visitors on account of the 
many famous names found in it. Among the direct ancestors of 
our President there was a leading revolutionary patriot of New 
York; a lady whose funeral Washington declined to attend for 
fear of creating a precedent; one whose wife and child were cap- 
tured by the Indians and held for ransom; a leading merchant 
and shipowner in New York in Colonial days; a man taken from 
his bed by raiders at night and carried across Long Island Sound; 
a magistrate who freed an Indian who had killed a white man; an 
ancestor unjustly sentenced to death by a court of which another 
ancestor was a member; one who gave land to Indians, still used 
by them, for a reservation; one who was born in Africa and married 


the daughter of a Puritan minister; a man honored by the poet 


Whittier for his hospitality to persecuted Quakers; the leader of 
citizens who stormed a fort and took a royal governor prisoner; 
a prisoner in the Bastile; a man who disobeyed his king in order 
to keep a promise given to his enemies; the officer who conducted 
the final campaign in the Pequot War; a founder and benefactor 
of Harvard College and nine other men who were in some way con- 
nected with that institution (the President himself as well as his 
father and his son are graduates of Harvard); one who was 
washed overboard from the Mayflower and miraculously saved as 
well as five other passengers on the Mayflower; the most noted 
schoolmaster of Colonial times; a man who helped to procure, and 
who is named in, the famous Connecticut Charter of 1662, which 
was later hidden in the “Charter Oak”; one whose son, daughter, 
and daughter-in-law were killed by Indians; a member of the jury 
which acquitted the only person ever tried for witchcraft by the 
Plymouth Colony Court; a young man who “was warned out of 
town,” but returned and brought three principal industries and 
other property; a member of a court that sentenced three white 
men to death for killing an Indian; a woman who was banished for 
her religious views by a court of which two other ancestors were 
members (the woman was afterwards killed by Indians) ; the only 


2) Eccl. Records, I, 405 sqq. 
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two members of a legislature which voted against the death penalty 
for Quakers; the author of a history of New England which was 
printed in London in 1654; two acting governors of the Province 
of New York; a woman who within two years was twice made 
a widow by the Indians;*) a man who collected funds for the first 
Lutheran church in New York City;*) a man who died, and another 
who was born, in a house used by Lutherans more than two hundred 
yeats ago as a place of worship;*) a man who with twenty-three 
others signed a protest against religious oppression in 1657;°) a man 
who built what is to-day the oldest Lutheran landmark in the State 
of New York; a woman whose brother in Colonial days sold an 
old brewery to Lutherans for a place of worship; two ancestors by 
the name of Roosevelt who in 1766 subscribed to the building fund 
of the Lutheran church in New York, of which the man who after- 
wards became the first Speaker of Congress was the pastor just 
prior to the War of Independence, etc., etc.”) 

Our President had seven American forefathers by the name 
of Roosevelt: — 

1. Claes Martensen van Roosenvelt; came to America about 
1650; died 1659; 

2. Nicolaes Roosevelt (1658—1742) ; 

. Jacobus Roosevelt (1692—1775) ; 
. Isaac Roosevelt (1726—1794) ; 

. James Roosevelt (1760—1847) ; 
-6. Issac Roosevelt (1790—1863) ; 

. James Roosevelt (1828—1900) . 

Of these the first two, Claes Martensen and Nicolaes, were the 
common ancestors of both Presidents Roosevelt, Theodore and 
Franklin Delano, as well as of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, whose 
maiden name was Anna Eleanor Roosevelt. She was a daughter 
of Theodore Roosevelt’s brother Elliot Roosevelt. 

The very first Roosevelt born in this country, Nicolaes, married 
a girl of German descent, Heyltje Kunst, the eighteen-year-old 
daughter of Jans Barentsen Kunst, who had come to America with 
his parents before 1647 and in 1663 had married Jackemyntje Cor- 
nelis in Esopus (now Kingston, N. Y.), Heyltje Kunst thus be- 


SAM EW 


3) Alvin Page Johnson, F. D. Roosevelt’s Colonial Ancestry. 
4) A.L. Graebner, Gesch. d. Luth. Kirche in Amerika, p. 62. 
5) Church Records of St. Matthew’s, New York, p. 187. 

6) Eccl. Records, N. Y., I, p. 406. 

7) Church Records of St. Matthew’s, New York. 
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~ coming the ancestress of the two Presidents bearing the name of 
Roosevelt. 

After Nicolaes and Heyltje Kunst Roosevelt the family tree 
‘of the presidential Roosevelts is divided into two branches. Nicolaes 
and Heyltje had four sons, of whom Johannes (b. 1689) became 
the ancestor of President Theodore Roosevelt (and of Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt) and Jacobus (b. 1692) the progenitor of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

Jacobus (James) Roosevelt in 1713 married a girl of German 
parentage, Catharina Hardenbroeck. The Hardenbroecks came 
from Elberfeld on the Wupper River in Rhenish Prussia (then in 
the Duchy of Berg). The first immigrant by that name was 
Adolph Hardenbroeck, who owned land in Bergen (now Jersey 
City) before 1662. His sons Johannes and Abel Hardenbroeck 
with their families followed the father to America in 1664. The 
son of Johannes Hardenbroeck, bearing the same name, immigrated 
with his father in 1664, the year when New Amsterdam became 
New York, and married in 1686 Sarah Van Laer, who in spite of 
her apparently Dutch name was the daughter of a merchant in 
New York by the name of Stoffel, who had come from Laer, neat 
Munster, in Westphalia, and conducted a wholesale business in 
wheat, pelts, butter, rum, and tobacco.) 

Isaac Roosevelt, the son of Jacobus and Catharine Harden- 
broeck Roosevelt, born 1726, married in 1752 the eighteen-year-old 
Miss Cornelia Hoffman. This young lady was the great-grand- 
daughter of Martin Hoffman (Hoofman) who had come to New 
Amsterdam from Reval in Finland about 1657. Some believe that 
Hoffman was a Swede; but the fact that he affiliated with the 
German Lutheran congregation in New Amsterdam”) indicates that 
he was at least familiar with the German language. In 1672 the 
Lutheran congregation in New York delegated him to collect funds 
among the Lutherans on the Delaware for the building of 
a church’) on Broadway, on the site of the present Trinity 
(Episcopal) Church.") The pass issued to him by Governor 
Francis Lovelace to “ye South River at Delaware, to which Place 

a Sloope being now bound a Conveniency presents,”™) may still be 


8) Alvin Page Johnson. 

9) A.L. Graebner, p. 62. } 
10) A. L. Graebner, p. 62. CONC. HIST. INST. QUARTERLY, Il, 120. 
11) I.N. Phelps Staokes, Iconography of Manhattan Island. 
12) Conc. HIST. INST. QUARTERLY, II, 120. 
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seen in the archives of the old Lutheran church in New York 
(St. Matthew’s) . 

Though Martin Hoffman later made his home in Esopus 
(Kingston) , he remained true to his church till the end of his days. 
For almost half a century he and his family and neighbors were 
served with the Word and Sacrament by the pastors of the New 
York church, Justus Falckner, and probably also by Bernhardus 
Arensius before him, whenever their journeys between New York 
and Albany brought them into the neighborhood of Kingston. 

Martin Hoffman’s faithful helpmeet, Emmerentje (Amarentia) 
de Witt,”) whom he espoused in 1664, was also of German ex- 
traction. She was a daughter of Claes de Witt in New Amsterdam, 
who on October 10, 1657, as one of “the adherents of the Un- 
altered Augsburg Confession here in New Netherland,” had signed 
the protest of the Lutherans against the banishment of their pastor, 
John Ernestus Gutwasser, by Governor Stuyvesant.'!) Claes had 
come from Esens in East Frisia on the North Sea and was probably 
called “de Witt” (the whitehead) on account of his fair complexion. 
He is the ancestor of the well-known De Witt family, of which 
Governor De Witt Clinton of New York, the preacher De Witt 
Talmage, and other notables were members. | 

Nicholas Hoffman, the son of Martin and Emmerentje De 
Witt Hoffman, soon after 1700 erected a stone house, still standing 
and known as the Hoffman House, on the northwest corner of the 
town of Kingston. Its use as a fortification against Indian attacks 
is indicated to this day by the port-holes on the side of the house 
overlooking the lowlands to the north and west. Nicholas Hoffman 
was himself a captain in the Ulster County militia and a trustee 
of the town of Kingston. The house which he built also served the 
Lutherans of that vicinity as a place of worship, as often as the 
Lutheran domine of New York Justus Falckner visited there. To 
this home Nicholas Hoffman, on December 30, 1704, brought his 
young bride, Jannetje Crispell, whom he had found in the little 
Huguenot village of New Paltz, fifteen miles south of Kingston. 
Here Martin Hoffman and his Emmerentje found a home in their 
old age. At a Communion service conducted in this house by 
Domine Falckner on April 29, 1711, there took place also the 
baptism of a granddaughter, at which the aged grandparents acted 


13) “Records of Old Dutch Church in New York.’’ Year-book of 
Holland Society of New York, 1903, p. 50. 
14) Eccl. Rec., N. Y., I, p. 406. 
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as sponsors.!) In this house Martin Hoffman’s earthly pilgrimage 
was ended at the age of eighty-seven years. In the following year 
- Pastor Falckner made his last entry concerning him in the records 
of the Lutheran church in New York: “Anno 1712 in Somer is in 
Sopos overleden Marten Hoffman, een seer oud afgelevt man” (In 
the year 1712, in the summer, there passed away in Esopus Marten 
Hoffman, a very old man and worn with age). 

In the old stone houe in Kingston there was born in 1706 
Martinus Hoffmann, afterwards known as Colonel Hoffman, 
another ancestor of the President. That makes it probable that at 
that Lutheran service held on April 29, 1711, in the old Hoffman 
House at Kingston three ancestors of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
Martin Hoffman, his son Nicholas, and his grandson Martinus, 
were present. This Martinus Hoffman 
married in 1730 Tryntje Benson, a niece 
of Catlyntje Benson, who was the wife of 
Christian Joshua Kocherthal,") the son of 
Pastor Joshua Kocherthal, who in 1709 
and 1710 led the first groups of Palatinate 
settlers to Newburg and East and West 
Camp in the Hudson Valley and ministered 
to them till his death on June 24, 1719." 

The Bensons (Bensinghs had origi- 
nally come from Sweden. A Robert 
is sub dadieky (eobineh ne probably. a brother of Tryntje 
a member of the old Lutheran Benson Hoffman, in 1749, sold an old 


Church in New York, 1657 to = 
1712, an ancestor of President brewery in New York to the German Lu- 


Te oae ae therans who had seceded from the old 
Lutheran congregation, which by this time had become Dutch. 
This brewery was used by the German Lutherans as a place of 
worship until in 1767 they were able to erect Christ Church.” 

Colonel Martinus Hoffman fell heir to a large estate which 
his father Nicholas had acquired on the east side of the Hudson. 
He added to his holdings from time to time and became one of 
the largest land- and slave-owners in Dutchess County. He was 
also the owner of a ferry across the Hudson above Kingston and 


15) ‘“‘Falckner’s Church Record.” Year-book, Holland Soc., 1903, 
page 50. 


16) Church Records of St. Matthew’s, New York, p. 188. Y ear-book 
of Holland Society, 1903, p. 15. 


17) Kocherthal’s Church Record. 
18) A.L. Graebner, p. 444. 
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a mill, which gave to a place in Dutchess County the name of 
Hoffman’s Mills. At the same time he was a judge and the com- 
mandant of the militia of Dutchess County. It is said that the 
training which his recruits received under him stood them in good 
stead during the War of Independence. 

By the way, among the members of the Hoffman family there 
were other renowned persons in Church and State, for instance, 
Anthony N. Hoffman (1784—1854), who was associated with 
Robert Fulton in his steamboat enterprise; the jurist Ogden Hoff- 
man (1794—1856), member of Congress and Attorney-General for 
the State of New York; the Hon. David Murray Hoffman 
(b. 1791), judge of the Superior Court of New York (1853 to 
1861)); the Hon. John Thompson Hoffman, twice mayor of the 
city of New York (1865—1868) and twice governor of New York 
(1868—1876); the Rev. Eugene Augustus Hoffman, D.D. (died 
1902), dean of the General Theological Seminary in New York 
(one of the monstrous monoliths surrounding the chancel in the 
magnificent Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New York is de- 
dicated to his memory) ; the Rev. Chas. Frederick Hoffman, D. D., 
LL. D., D.C. L., who was a brother of Dean Hoffman and rector 
of the Church of All Angels in New York and bought the ground 
for, and built, the church out of his own means at the cost of 
$150,000; the Rev. Colden Hoffman, who died in 1865 as mis- 
sionary on the West Coast of Africa; the poet and novelist Chas. 
Fenno Hoffman (1806—1884), editor of the American Monthly 
Magazine and the New York Mirror; Matilda Hoffman (1791 to 
1809), who was engaged to Washington Irving, but died in her 
eighteenth year; and many others.” 

It was in the year 1752 that young Isaac Roosevelt took to 
himself as his spouse Cornelia, the eighteen-year-old daughter of 
Colonel Martinus and Tryntje Benson Hoffman. Isaac was one of 
the foremost patriots in New York before and during the Revo- 
lution. He was a member of the Provincial Assembly, which first 
met in Fishkill near the home of the Hoffmans and afterwards 
across the river in Kingston, where the State Constitution was 
adopted. It was fortunate for Isaac that he could find a refuge 
on his father-in-law’s estate in the central Hudson Valley during 
the British occupancy of New York. After the war he was 
a member of the State Convention at Poughkeepsie which ratified 


19) Most of the statements concerning the Hoffmans are taken from 
The Hoffman Family in America, by E. A. Hoffman. 
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~ the Federal Constitution in 1788 and attended twelve sessions of 
the legislature as a State Senator. He died in 1794. 

~ Isaac Roosevelt and his father Jacobus (James) as well as 
one “John Hardenbroeck” and “Abell Hardenbruck” (probably 
brothers or cousins of his mother) are found with their autographic 
subscriptions on the list of donors to the building fund of Christ 
Lutheran Church in New York in 1766. This was the church of 
which the Rev. Frederick A. C. Muhlenberg, later the first Speaker 
of Congress, was the pastor, 1773—1776. The original list of 


Y ida gs ioe? ontgae 
fir Tech gaia _ 16-0 

Pr aSeu. Frock, - Ca - - 

Hele Karveutpu hk Senior pak —16 ~— 
fe pictiuta D7 eee 


Jlrs Becheran fd é- =e 


Paul Hef odo 
Stal Gombe 


Some Autographic Subscriptions for the Building of Christ Lutheran 
Church in New York, 1766. 

The first two were ancestors of President F. D. Roosevelt. Paul Heck was the 
husband of Barbara Heck, who, together with Philip Embury, founded the first 
Methodist church in America. (See Conc. Hist. Inst. QuaRTERLY, 

Vol. II, p. 86.) 


ef? o 


subscriptions is still in possession of the old Lutheran Church in 
New York (St. Matthew’s) . 

James Roosevelt, the son of Isaac and Cornelia Hoffman 
Roosevelt (b. 1760), became the great-grandfather of our President. 
He married in 1786 Maria Eliza Walton, who on her father’s side 
descended from the Beekman family, which had come from Cologne 
in the middle of the seventeenth century. Her first American 
progenitor, William Beekman, was the vice-governor on the Dela- 
ware after New Sweden in 1655 had capitulated to the Dutch. 
Jochem, possibly a cousin of Willem, was one of the founders of 
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the Lutheran church in New York and a signer of the protest of 
October 10, 1657. His descendants were members and officers of 
the church for more than a century afterwards.” Maria Eliza 
Walton’s grandfather, Dr. Gerard Beekman (1653—1723), owned 
large tracts of land on the Millstone River in New Jersey, not far 
from the landholdings of the Hardenbrooks. Her grandmother, 
Maria Beekman, in 1726 married Jacob Walton, whose grand- 
mother, Magdaleentje van Vleck, had immigrated with her parents 
from Bremen in 1668 and in 1677 had married Jacob Santvoort. 
Magdaleentje van Vleck’s mother was Magdalena Herlin, a grand- 
daughter of Claude de Herlin, Seigneur de Terlinck, Givenchy and 
Salomez, in the northwestern part of France (then a part of the 
Netherlands), who left his birthplace, Arras, about 1578 because 
he had become a Calvinist and allied himself with the Geuse party 
in Antwerp, where he became the commandant of the city militia. 
When Antwerp in 1586 again fell into the hands of the Spaniards, 
Claude de Herlin with his family removed to Bremen, thus found- 
ing the German branch of the Herlin (Herlyn) family. Claude’s 
brother, Michel de Herlin, and his son of the same name were 


beheaded on account of their Reformed faith in the market-place 


of Valenciennes in 1567. Claude’s son Jean (Johann) Herlin in 
1603 married Magdalena Ketwig, a native of Bremen. Their 
daughter Magdalena Herlin, who was born in Bremen, in 1635 
married Tilman van Vleck (Vleeck, von Flecke) , whose family had 
emigrated from Amsterdam to Bremen and in 1668 came to New 
York. Magdalena Herlin van Vleck’s cousin, Philip Herlin, and 
her nephew, Abraham Herlin, were Lutheran pastors (the former 
from 1654 to 1670 and the latter from 1670 to 1704) at Visquard 
near Emden in East Frisia, in the northwestern part of Germany, 
where the main branch of the Herlyns still reside. One of the 
descendants of Claude de Herlin, Mrs. Anna Herlyn Heimann, is 
a member of the Lutheran Church in Orange, N. J.”') Maria 
Eliza Walton Roosevelt’s mother was Grace Williams, who was 
related to the Hardenbrook family. 

All of which is evidence that Franklin Delano Roosevelt can 
boast of quite a number of German and Swedish Lutheran ancestors 
and that at least two of his ancestors were members, and others 
were interested in the welfare, of the old Lutheran Church in New 


York (now St. Matthew’s, Dr. A. Wismar) . 


20) Graebner, p. 414: 
21) Concerning the Herlyns, see Stammtafeln Herlyn and Bausteine 
zur Geschichte der Familie Herlyn, by J. J. U. Herlyn, Emden, 1920. 
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J. P. Baden, 
Founder of St. John’s. 


History of St. John’s English Lutheran College, 
Winfield, Kansas. 


By H. STOEPPELWERTH. 
(Continued from last issue.) ~ 
In the mean time, how did Mr. Baden bear up under the re- 
peated blows against the structure that he had built single-handed 
with untiring devotion, in the face of ceaseless worries, and with 


unending sacrifices? Only heroic faith upheld him. The burden 


So peed 
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was becoming heavier, the budget expenses greater. As Mr. Baden 
saw it, neither Synod nor any one else outside those directly con- 


nected with the school took any interest in what to him was the 


most important thing in the world. And now the president of the 
school had left! 

No one can blame him for making up his mind to bring the 
matter to a climax during the sessions of Synod in August at — 
Fort Wayne that summer. So on June 1, 1895, he withdrew his 
support and resigned as treasurer of the college and notified 
the President of Synod, Rev. F. Kuegele, to that effect. This 
brought action. For on June 16 the Board of Trustees, all but 
Rev. A. W. Meyer of Pittsburgh being present, met with Presi- 
dent F. Kuegele and the two remaining members of the faculty, 
C.Scaer and the writer of this article. The purpose of the 
meeting was, as stated in the minutes, “to devise means of carrying 
on the institution during the next term,” meaning school-year. 
It was not known what Synod would do, could do, in August. 
So plans were made to carry on independently. “It was agreed 
that expenses would have to be restricted.” So Pastor C. L. 
Janzow proposed a plan of carrying on the institution at the 
estimated cost of $2,500 for the ensuing term. The following 
was the budget: — 


Professor Scaer, salary and rent $750.00 

Professor Stoeppelwerth, salary and rent 600.00 

The new president, to be elected at sessions in 
August, who was supposed to live in the college 600.00 


Fustte erewardrss 22-22) 150.00 
TRhgf gh a a ae 300.00 
OS SS i a 100.00 

$2,500.00 


Mr. Baden showed that, though he was unwilling to continue 
to carty the burden alone, he was willing to shoulder the greater 
share. He promised $1,300 for the coming school-year, Henry 
Baden $100; Rev. Janzow promised to raise $200, President 
Kuegele $200; Rev. Herzberger, Hammond, Indiana, had prom- 
ised $100; Rev. A. W. Meyer, Pittsburgh, was to be asked to 
raise $100; Rev. Janzow felt sure that he could secure $50 each 
from two brethren in Little Rock, Arkansas; Professor Scaer 
promised $100 and the writer $50. The balance was expected 
to come in through tuition from students. 

In Fort Wayne, Synod assumed no financial obligations, but 
urged that the balance of the money promised by the donor, 
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Library Reading-Room. 


Mr. J. P. Baden, “be considered an endowment of the college and 
that it ought to be retained as such unless necessity makes other 
division necessary. Furthermore it was stated that contributions 
for salaries of the professors (at both colleges) and for poor 
students will be gratefully received and proper credit given in the 
Witness.” However, this convention elected a new president in 
the person of Rev. A. W. Meyer. 

In the convention at Baltimore, 1897, two years later, a more 
active participation in the financial support of the institution was 
promised in that an annual appropriation of $700 for the Winfield 
college was voted. 

In the convention at Detroit, 1899, this appropriation was 
increased by $200, making an annual appropriation of $900 for 
Winfield. However, only $208.12 of this appropriation of $1,800 
for the two years was paid and was so reported at Buffalo in 1901. 
During this biennium $2,481.59 was paid to the college at 
Conover. And thereby hangs a tale of increased uncertainty for 
the struggling school at Winfield. When by January 1, 1900, 
no cent of this appropriation had been paid, the Board wrote to 
the President of Synod about it on January 15. The answer came 
about a week later: “The college treasurer can expect to be placed 


in possession of $450 as soon as the members of Synod place it 


into the hands of the Treasurer of Synod,” and he made-an appeal 
for contributions in the Witness. On February 19. the Board 
wrote again, protesting against discrimination practised by officers 
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of Synod in the matter of Synod’s obligations, all other obliga- 
tions being met, while St. John’s obligations were slighted. Under 
date of March 12 the President wrote: “I am unable to see the 
justice of your charge of discrimination against St. John’s.” 
Attention was furthermore called to the fact that the last quar- 
terly payment of the scholastic year 1898—99, due July 1, 1899, 
had not been made although it had been duly ordered to be made 
by the President of Synod. On March 1, 1900, a letter was sent 
to the Treasurer of Synod, and since no reply came, another letter 
was written April 9, in which inquiry into the matter was made. 
Finally the Treasurer wrote: “It keeps us busy to get sufficient 
every month to pay promptly the salaries of the professors at 
Conover at the rate the contributions have been made toward this 
[the synodical} treasury for the past year.” (Quoted from the 
minutes of the Board, April 10, 1900.) 

The officials of Synod took the stand that the needs of Conover 
must be supplied first, although Synod at this time did not own 
the institution at Conover, merely controlling it, the deed for the 
property not being reported as turned over to Synod until 1905 
(Proceedings, July 12—18, 1905), while the deed to the Winfield 
property had been in possession of Synod all along since 1893. 

In the midst of this darkening gloom another disaster, even 
greater than any heretofore suffered, came with the death of 
Mr. Baden on March 3, 1900. Up to this time, when individuals 
or Synod failed, Mr. Baden was there to fall back upon. Now he, 


-Besiness Department. 1916. 
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too, was gone. And the money that he had intended as an endow- 
ment was almost used up. It is a sad story indeed that the founder 
and friend of the school should have passed away right in the 
midst of the Board of Control’s controversy with Synod’s officials, 
that in his last days he could see not even one ray of hope for the 
continuance of the school. 

In the convention at Buffalo, a year later, August 14—21, 
1901, the following summary financial statement of St. John’s 
College up to January 1, 1901, was presented: — 

A. Receipts: — 

Hon. J. BP. Baden 2 oe __ $50,000.00 


Collected by Hon. J.P. Baden from other sources 1,895.98 
____ |Si.go798 


B. Disbursements: — 


Paid by Hon. J. P. Baden as treasurer for ground, 
building, furniture, salaries, etc., from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1893, to June 1, 1895. $35,263.22 
Paid over by Hon. J. P. Baden and Mrs. Baden to 
Treasurer Chas. Scaer from ion 1, 1895, to 
December 31, 1901 - Dg cr eee oe a OES 
Paid over by Mr. Baden to various parties in 
settlement of bills for college during same 
petiod cca Seal 2 ie ease ka eee eee 
45,818.13 


Balance due from the Baden estate — = _ $6,077.85 


Since January 1, 1901, expenses for. expensive repairs, sal- 
aries, etc., were paid for, so thst on September 1, 1901, only about 
$1,500 was still available for the use of the institution. (According 
to the Treasurer’s report, Pittsburgh, 1903, it was exactly $1,339.01.) 
So the college had gradually, but surely, come to a dead end. 
Synod could not support it, and the endowment was almost gone. 
What was to be done? The convention in Buffalo voted to assume 
full financial responsibility again for the school and to ask the 
German Delegate Synod, which for some years had assisted to the 
extent of $400 annually in subsidizing Conover, for an appropria- 
tion for our colleges. 

In accordance with this authorization by Synod and forced by 
financial stress, the President of Synod during 1901—03, Director 
A. W. Meyer, in person applied to the Delegate Synod at Mil- 
waukee, June 4—14, 1902, ie help. In his report to Synod (eighth 
convention, Pittsburgh, June 24—30, 1903, p.15) he says as fol- 
lows: “Synod at its last session, two years ago, resolved in the fear 
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of God to take full financial charge of our two colleges. Synod 
was at that time receiving an annual appropriation of $400 for 
Conover College from the German Missouri Synod, but felt the 
need of larger help and hence resolved to petition the Delegate 
Synod to that effect. By the time that the Delegate Synod met, 
a liberal assistance had become an imperative necessity, as our cir- 
culars and the Witness informed the members of Synod. 

“Tt was deemed advisable that, besides having appeared in 
print, our needs and claims be presented in person to the German 
Synod. So I attended the Delegate Synod which convened at 
Milwaukee June 4—14, 1902, and presented the matter of our col- 
leges by limiting myself mainly to historical facts. The German 
Synod treated me — or rather your venerable body — with the 
utmost courtesy and granted our request for assistance, placed at 
$3,000 annually, without debate. 

“Tt was hoped that with reasonable effort on the part of us all 
this subsidy of $250 a month would enable Synod to make receipts 
and disbursements balance. However, on May 2, 1903, advised 
by the Synod’s Treasurer of a deficit of practically $1,800, and in 
view of his intended absence during the summer, I, upon his sug- 
gestion and the counter-signature of Synod’s Secretary, contracted 
a loan of $3,500 through mediation of the Treasurer.” 

At this convention a joint committee, consisting of the Com- 
mittee on the Report of the Publication Board, on the Report of 
Colleges, and on the Report of the Treasurer, brought in the fol- 
lowing recommendations: — 

1. That we offer St. John’s College, together with the annual 
subsidy of the German Missouri Synod amounting to $3,000, to 
the German Missouri Synod. oie 

2. That an executive committee of three clerical and four lay 
members, barring the faculty and the clerical members of the 
Board of Trustees, be elected with full power to act. 

Note to (1). This includes the offering of the college, as 
stated in the first place, to the Kansas District of the German 
- Missouri Synod. 

Note to (2). The understanding was that the executive com- 
mittee would “negotiate also with the Synodical Conference before 
disposing of it finally.” The proceedings of the convention fail 
to report any action taken on this report; but this is apparently 
an oversight, as the proceedings of the 1905 convention at St. Louis, 
July 12—18 (p.72, report of the trustees of the college), refer 
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to it as follows: “Owing to the resolution of last Synod to offer 
the college to the German Synod, the trustees could not undertake 
any decided and important improvements.” As a matter of fact 
it meant more; it meant disavowing all financial responsibility as 
to St. John’s, for in these proceedings of the convention at St. Louis 
there is no financial statement by the treasurer on St. John’s, and 
the Finance Committee reported (p.79): “At the present time we 
confess ourselves financially to but one of our colleges — Conover.” 

The proceedings of the convention at St. Louis, July 12—18, 
1905, furthermore contain the following resolution: ‘Resolved, 
That in. view of the oral report of President Meyer and in view 
of the promised subsidy for the support of St. John’s College we 
again assume responsibility of the institution during the life of 
the subsidy.” The appropriation was made by a committee con- 
sisting of Prof. F. Bente, Prof. J. Herzer, and Rev. C. F. Obermeyer, 
appointed by the German Missouri Synod to confer with the 
English Synod on two matters, one of which was the support of 
St. John’s College. This committee, after conferring with a com- 
mittee elected by the English Synod, reported the following reso- 
lution: “The Committee appropriates $3,000 for the first year, and 
since we have cause to assume that the venerable English Synod 
is able to assist the institution substantially, we promise for the 
two succeeding years to appropriate towards any deficiency a sum 
not exceeding $3,000 annually.” 

The college question had now troubled Synod since 1893 and 
had affected not only St. John’s at Winfield, but also Concordia 
College at Conover. Now the idea began to prevail that neither 
of the colleges was serving Synod as it should, since one was located 
at the extreme southeastern border of Synod and the other almost 
at the western border. So the idea of a centrally located college 
was taking root. Hence the determination to be relieved at least 
of the Winfield school became stronger. In the convention at Mil- 
waukee, June 26 to July 2, 1907, this resolution was passed: “That 
we again offer St. John’s College to the venerable German Synod 
of Missouri at its next Delegate Synod; that it be offered as a free 
gift, without any conditions whatsoever, and that some one be dele- 
gated to do this in person.” 

To show how desirous the executives of Synod were to have 
the German Synod take over the college, President H. P. Eckhardt, 
who was reelected in 1907, placed the name of the writer on the list 
of candidates who would welcome a call, under the supposition 
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Faculty, 1918—1920. 


C. Scaer. H. Steeppelwerth. | L. Steiner. 
A. W. Meyer, D. D. 
M. Graebner. J.W. Werling. 
that the German Synod would be more willing to take over a col- 
__* lege with three professors than with four. In consequence of this 
a call to Memphis, Tennessee, was received. This call caused me 
more concern than any received before; for it was evident that 
at least the President of Synod desired my removal for the benefit 
of the school. Nothing was farther from me than to spoil the 
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chances of the school. On the other hand, the President might be 
in error, and the removal of one of the teachers at such a critical 
time might be fatal. The college authorities emphatically took 
this view. In order that my continuance at Winfield contrary to 
the wishes of synodical authorities might not be a burden to the 
treasury of Synod, Mrs. A. E. Baden volunteered to pay to Synod 
the amount of my salary, $600 per annum. To avoid all mistakes, 
I traveled to St. Louis to consult with Dr. F. Pieper, then President 
of the German Synod, and Pastor C. F. Obermeyer, who was a mem- 
ber of the German Committee on the Support of St. John’s College. 
The latter advised me to go; but Dr. Pieper was very emphatic that 
Synod would by no means be more willing to accept a crippled 
college than one in good running order; that, if one of the men 
were to be called away from Winfield, it was by no means a fore- 
gone conclusion that I should go, and the like. So I decided once 
more to cast my fortunes with the school. 

When one considers the eagerness, the persistence, and the 
determination on the part of the English Synod to unload the 
responsibility which it had taken upon itself in 1893 by accepting 
the offer of the college, one naturally supposes that the college 
was the cause of the poor standing of its treasury and thus was 
hampering it in its other activities. But a surprise is in store for 
you if you examine the facts more closely. Beyond a doubt the 
English Synod has set a record in controlling a college for fourteen 
years at a cost of less than $3,000 to its own treasury. For it is 
not likely that any corporate body at any time controlled and 
owned a college, with an attendance sometimes of 100 students, 
a regular faculty of four, and frequent assistants at its own expense, 
so ridiculously low. ; : 

Cost of St. John’s College to the Synodical Treasury of the 
English Synod: — 


a 


1893-1895. ee 
1895-1897 22 a lt 4s 

180721000) See pee ee $1,225.00 
1899-—1901) 22 24 Ae 5 ergata 208.12 
1901-19038) es ee 1,213.64 
1903-1905, tks qe > 
1905-1907" Se a ee _ 98.30 


$2,745.06 
(See minutes of the English Synod from 1893 to 1907.) at 
The German Delegate Synod met in Fort Wayne May 12—23, 
1908. The offer was made by representatives of the English Synod, 
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and acceptance was strongly urged by the committee of the Dele- 
gate Synod which had been active during the past triennium in 
Synod’s support of St. John’s College, the spokesmen being Prof. 
F. Bente and Pastor C.F. Obermeyer. The offer of the college was 
accepted in this way, that the college for the first three years, 1908 
to 1911, be placed under direct control of the Kansas District. 
After three years this District was to report to the Delegate Synod 
on the work and the usefulness of the school. For the support of 
the school Synod appropriated ca. $1,500 annually. The Kansas 
District was to supply the rest. Mrs. A. E. Baden, who had been 
supporting the school to the extent of $600 per annum since 
1907, —the salary of one professor, — promised to continue this’ 
for an indefinite period. 

The President of the Kansas District, Rev. F. Droegemueller, 
appointed as the first trustees Rev. J. Kleinhans, chairman, Haven; 
Rev. R. Miessler, secretary, Independence; Mr. D. Meyer, Haven; 
Mr. J. P. Baden, Independence; Mr. D. N. Wolf, Winfield. 

This board met for the first time, and organized, July 1 and 2, 
1908, and made the changes advised by the Delegate Synod. For 
the coming three years it controlled the school for the Kansas Dis- 
trict and in 1911 recommended that the Delegate Synod henceforth 
assume full control of the institution, which was done. 

The period of uncertainty, beginning in 1893 and lasting until 
May, 1911, almost eighteen years, was past and a clear sky was 
smiling and a comparatively smooth sea presaged a prosperous 
voyage. Bs 
Men have often marveled why it was that this frail, insufh- 
ciently manned craft, poorly equipped, by no means seaworthy finan- 
cially, with the prayers of but few supporting it, weathered the 
almost continuous storms and avoided the rocks and reefs lurking 
on every side. Of course, the faithfulness of the small crew had 
something to do with it; the loyalty of the students, the passengers, 
if you will, to whom this small craft was the finest yacht and who 
by their patriotic reports, their exemplary behavior, and above all by 
their consecrated work in practical life advanced the good name of 
the school, was not ineffective. It was also due to the prayers of the 
comparatively few people whose hopes were centered in St. John’s. 
It was the skilful piloting by the captain of the ship, our long-time 
president, A. W/. Meyer, that had something to do with it. But all 
this would have been of no avail had not our Father in heaven 
smiled upon our work and prospered our undertaking. And why 
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should God prosper this lonely school which no one wanted and 
apparently no one needed? To the writer this has never been 
a secret. Here was something extraordinary. Here was a lonely 
lay Christian and his wife who were willing to do something for 
God’s kingdom, willing to do it at personal sacrifices and incon- 
veniences and worries and troubles. God wanted to put His stamp 
of approval on this work and bless it in spite of men. No other 
explanation is possible. 

“If St. John’s endures this shock, it is immune,” said one of my 
friends after the meeting of the Kansas District in which the first 
report was made. This report was very favorable, unintentionally 
altogether too favorable; for it left the impression that for years 
to come no extraordinary expenses need be incurred. That was 
perhaps true if the college did not grow. But the college had to 
grow if it were to justify its existence. So the brethren were told 
that he who adopts a college adopts nothing but expenses if the 
college proves a success. If St. John’s would grow as we now had 
every right to expect, one or more new buildings, new equipment, 
more ground, more professors, more of everything would be needed; 
and this surely was not a matter of regret, but rather a cause for joy. 
After the meeting the friend made the above statement. But it was 
true. By the grace of God, in spite of much folly — shall I also 
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say enmity? —of men it had proved itself immune. But in this 
case the frank presentation of St. John’s hopes and aspirations and 
the consequent cost to Synod did not hurt the school, but rather 
paved the way for its growth, which was to start at once. Fot 


before three years were past, the Kansas District was collecting 
$15,000 for a new building. 


III. Confidence and Growth. 


What is the all-important thing in a school? It is not the 
grounds, the plant, and the equipment, it is not even the faculty, 
though a really good school must have an adequate plant and 
a competent, wide-awake faculty. A school needs above all 
a student-body. Without students a school is nothing. So a school 
must have a reasonably large enrolment. And the quality of that 
student-body will absolutely determine the character and the repu- 
tation of the school. 

Hence in speaking of the days of certainty, hope, and growth 
of St. John’s I shall begin with the student-body. 


Growth in Student-Body. 


As already told, school was opened in 1893 with 12 students. 
In the second semester this number was increased by four, making 
a total of 16. During the year 1894—1895 there was an enrol- 
ment of 27 (two girls leaving during the year), among them six 
women and ten ministerials. For 1899—1900 Director Meyer re- 
ported to the trustees an enrolment of nearly 100, with fifty per 
cent. in the Business Department and only ten ministerials. Then 
there was a drop in attendance; 1902—1903 only 75 are reported, 
with sixteen ministerials, fourteen being from German congrega- 
tions and only two from the English Synod. In 1906—1907 the 
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enrolment was 79, and twenty were ministerials. During all 
the time that the college was, as it were, under the control of the 
English Synod the attendance in the Ministerial Department, that 
department for which the school was principally founded, was very 
low, and during that time only very few students hailed from the 
English Synod. 

Now came the transfer to the Kansas District and then to 
the whole Missouri Synod, and at once there is a noticeable increase 
both in total attendance and in the number of those who were 
avowedly preparing for the ministry. The enrolment in represen- 
tative years is as follows: — 


Total Total 
Enrolment Ministerials Enrolment Ministerials 

1908—-1909 72 24 1914—1915 LZ3e= 85 
1909—1910 90 33 1915—1916 131 97 
1910—1911 107 42 1916—1917 148 
1911—1912 94 51 1923—1924 195 126 
1912—1913 87 62 1924—-1925 221 130 
1913—1914 108 83 1925—1926 243 137 


From then on there was a gradual decrease in enrolment, due 
among a number of reasons to the fact that the academy in Austin 
was opened, through which St. John’s lost on the average approxi- 
mately fifteen students each year, which for the four years of the 
Austin course accounts for a loss to St. John’s of some sixty 
students. 


Total ‘ Total 
Enrolment Ministerials Enrolment Ministerials 
1927—1928 157 132 1932—1933 145 112 
1931—1932 161 107 


The above data are taken, as a rule, from Director Meyer’s 
reports to the Board of Trustees. These reports were usually 
given early in the fall. Often students enrolled later on, especially 
at the beginning of the second semester. Hence occasionally there 
may be a slight variance between Director Meyer’s numbers and 
the total enrolment found in the catalog. Sometimes Director 
Meyer because of stress of other business, such as matters pertain- 
ing to building operations, failed to report on the enrolment. In 
those cases the numbers were supplied from the catalog. Where in 
the above record, years are missing, as from 1917 to 1923, no 
reliable records are available. 

When we look at the increased enrolment, we are bound to 
say with gratitude: God has been good and gracious to St. John’s. 


eae” 
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Growth of the Faculty. 


As the growth of a school may be seen from the increase in 
enrolment, so from the growth of the ieacctys both numerically and 


in intellectual attainments. 


Even before 1908, though the number of the regular faculty — 
four — never changed, assistants were often employed. Thus, for 
instance, in 1900 Mr. J. Hertz, a graduate of the college, was ap- 
pointed assistant professor. And as the attendance grew in 1908, 
Pastor J. W. Werling, Humboldt, Kansas, was called to the Win- 
field church with the express understanding that he was to render 
part-time service as assistant professor at the college, for which the 
college, or rather the Kansas District, paid at the rate of $300 per 
annum as part of his regular salary. This was in the beginning 
of 1910. On account of ill health Pastor Werling ceased to teach 


at Christmas, 1911. His place was taken by Mr. O. Lindemeyer, 


a student at the Seminary. And from then on for many years the 
need of more teachers was supplied by students or graduates from 
the St. Louis Seminary, each for one or two years. At one time 
we had as many as six assistants although we had only seven regular 
teachers. 

Just what has been the teaching load of the professors at 
various times? In the early days, when we had only four men and 
six classes, each man often had as many as forty or more classes 
a week; but since all the classes were small, that was not so heavy 
a burden as it might appear, except for one thing: the small num- 
ber of teachers and the many classes made it necessary that the 
schedule be spread over the whole day, beginning at 7 a.m. How- 
ever, when the classes grew, so many periods a day or week was 
a real burden. On October 5, 1909, Director Meyer reported: 
“They (the teachers) must teach 40 to 45 periods a week. In 
addition, three of them preach every Sunday, either in Winfield 
or outside at one of their preaching-stations.” On September 16, 


1912, the Director reported the teaching load as follows: Meyer 23, 


Scaer 32, Stoeppelwerth 33, Steiner 36, Graebner 35, Lindemeyer 27. 

Since the Winfield schedule has attracted considerable atten- 
tion because of its flexibility, I shall give one in full, but a different 
one from that referred to above (October 5, 1909) , to show that the 
various teachers actually taught 40 to 45 classes a week in more 
than one year. The reader will observe that the class periods are 
forty-five minutes, not, as now, fifty-five minutes net. 
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Class Schedule of St. John’s College during Year 1910—1911. 


First Term 


7.15 (5) German, Prima 


8.00 


Physiology 
Penshp. & Typewr. 


Religion, Sexta 
German, Ter. & Sec. 


8.00 (5) Engl. Lit., Adv. 


8.45 


Pract. Arithmetic 
Greek, Quarta 
Typewriting 


Hebrew, Prima 
Latin, Quarta 


8.45 (5) U.S. History 


9.30 


lion 
oS 
wa 


cro 


10.35 
11.20 


11.20 
12.00 


12.00 
12.45 


12.45 
1.30 


— 


Higher Algebra 
German, Sexta 
Spelling & Corresp. 


Religion, English 
Latin, Sexta 
Vergil 

Physics 

German, Quinta 
Latin, Fresh., Eng. 
Civil Government 


Chapel 


Greek N. T. (3) & 
Augs. Conf. (2) 
Latin, Quinta 
Engl. Lit., Beg. 
Arithmetic, B 
German, Quarta 
Greek, Tertia 
Bookkeeping 
Shorthand 


Grammar A 
Higher Arithmetic 


(5) Greek, Pr. & See. 


Grammar B 
Bookkeeping 
Typewriting 


Noon 


Read. & Comp. 
Comp. Rhet. 


(5) Phys. Geography 


Typewriting 


Second Term 


German, Prima 
Physiology (3) 
Penshp. & Typewr. 


Religion, Sexta 
German, Ter. & See. 
Psychology 

Pract. Arithmetic 
Greek, Quarta 
Typewriting 


Hebrew, Prima 
Latin, Quarta 
U.S. History 
Higher Algebra 
German, Sexta 
Commercial Law 


Religion, English 
Latin, Sexta 
Latin, Prima 
Physics 

German, Quinta 
Latin, Fresh., Eng. 
Bookkeeping 


Chapel 


Greek N. T. (3) & 
Augs. Conf. (2) 
Latin, Sexta 
Engl. Literature 
Arithmetic, B 
German, Quarta 
Greek, Tertia 
Bookkeeping 
Shorth. & Typewr. 


Grammar A 
Botany 

Greek, Pr. & Sec. 
Grammar B 
Bookkeeping 
Dictation (Shorth. ) 


Noon 

Read. & Comp. 
General History 
Algebra B 


Bus. Corresp. 
Typewriting 


Third Term 


German, Prima 
Physiology 
Penshp. & Typewr. 


Religion, Sexta 
German, Ter. & See. 
Psychology 

Pract. Arithmetic 
Greek, Quarta 
Typewriting 


Hebrew, Prima 
Latin, Quarta 
U.S. History 
Geometry, Plane 
German, Sexta 
Commercial Law 


Greek N. T. (3) & 
Augsb. Conf. (2) 
Latin, Quinta 
Engl. Lit., Adv. 
Arithmetic B 
German, Quarta 
Greek, Tertia 
Bookkeeping 
Typewriting 


Chapel 


Religion, Eng. 
Latin, Sexta 
Latin, Prima 


German, Quinta 
Latin, Fresh., Eng. 
Bookkeeping 
Shorth. & Typewr. 


Grammar A 
Botany 

Greek, Pr. & Sec. 
Grammar B 


Dictation (Shorth. ) 
Noon 

Engl. Reading 
General History 
Algebra B 


Bookkeeping 
Typewriting 


St. 
Kilo. 
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First Term Second Term Third Term 
Religion, Ady. Religion, Adv. Religion, Adv. M. 
Latin, Ter., Pr., Sec. Latin, Ter., Pr., Sec. Latin, Secunda Sto. 
1.30 (5) Analysis Comp., Rhet. - Comp., Rhet. Se. 
2.15 Geometry Trigonometry Trigonometry St. 
Geography, Descr. Geography, Deser. Geography, Deser. G. 
Bookkeeping Bookkeeping Bookkeeping K. 
Typewriting Typewriting Typewriting Klo 
General History Latin, Sexta (2) Latin, Sexta (2) Sto. 
. Science of Rhetoric Science of Rhetoric Se. 
2.15 (5) : Chemistry St. 
3.00 Read., Comp. Read., Comp. Read., Comp. G. 
Bookkeeping Bookkeeping Bus. Corresp. K. 
Typewriting Typewriting Typewriting Klo 
3.00 Penmanship Penmanship Penmanship Klo. 
3.20 


Because of this heavy teaching load Synod in the course of 
time created new professorships, as shown in the following complete 
list of all the regularly called professors at St. John’s. 


1. H. Stoeppelwerth, 1893, installed March 1, 1894. 

2. H. Sieck, 1894, installed March 1, 1894 (1894—1895). 

3. C.Scaer, 1894, installed November 12, 1894 (1894—1927). 

4. L. Steiner, 1895, temporarily appointed; call made permanent 1897. 
5. M.Graebner, 1910, installed September, 1910 ( Sem wads 

6. J. W. Werling, 1918, installed March 19, 1918. 

7. A. E.Kunzmann, 1920, installed September 1, 1920. 

8. G.C. Schroedel, 1924, installed January 13, 1924. 

9. C.A. Gieseler, 1924, installed September 14, 1924 (1924—1927). 
10. Theo. Hoyer, 1927, installed October 16, 1927 (1927—1930). 

11. F. Lankenau, 1927, installed October 16, 1927. 


H. Sieck accepted a call to Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June, 1895, 
and was replaced by Director A. W. Meyer, installed October 20, 
1895, serving the institution from 1895 to 1927. Director Meyer 
was in turn replaced by Director A. M. Rehwinkel on June 3, 1928. 
Prof. C. Scaer, deceased 1928, was replaced by G. A. Kuhlmann on 
October 16, 1927. M. Graebner was replaced by W. H. Wente 
April 23, 1922. C. A. Gieseler was replaced by Theo. Hoyer Octo- * 
ber 16, 1927. Theo. Hoyer was replaced by E. A. Wolfram in 
1930, installed September 3. 

To this numerical growth was added since 1920, when Synod 
resolved to transform its six-year Gymnasia into four-year high 
schools and Junior Colleges, patterned after the American model, 
the intellectual growth of the various professors. This intellectual 
growth can of course be seen best by incteased efficiency in the 
classroom or in research work in their respective fields, evidenced 
by the writing of books or articles in school journals. The first, 
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effectiveness in the classroom, cannot be measured on paper, and 
the second may be made impossible because of too many duties, 
classroom duties, administrative and other extracurricular duties. 
Hence the intellectual growth of the members of the Winfield 
faculty can be best seen by the work in advanced studies which 
they pursued in institutions of higher learning to equip themselves 
more adequately for their respective duties, whether they actually 
acquired advanced titles or whether they pursued these studies 
without the special aim of a title. And testimony must be given 
that each and every member of the present St. John’s faculty, even 
those that are bearing the burden of years on their shoulders, have 
endeavored to meet the increased requirements of the teaching force 
of a recognized school by pursuing advanced studies in some school 
of higher learning. 

Director A. M. Rehwinkel, who came here with an M. A. from 
the University of Alberta, has since done one summer’s work in 
the University of Wisconsin and one summer’s work in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 

J. W. Werling has secured his M. A. in German in Columbia 
University by work during the summer months. 

A. E. Kunzmann has done three summer’s work in Education 
in Columbia University and has since done advanced work in 
Mathematics and the Sciences at Southwestern, Winfield, and is 
now on a leave of absence at the University of Kansas, doing work 
especially in the Sciences. 

W.H. Wente came to us with an M.A. from the University 
of Chicago and has since 1922 spent every summer at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, working on his Ph. D. in Greek. The year 
1922—1923 he spent abroad on a traveling fellowship granted by 
that university. This summer he brought home his Ph. D. 

G. A. Kuhlmann who came here with an M.A. in English, 
Columbia University, has since done one summer’s work in that 
field in the University of Wisconsin. 

F. Lankenau has secured his M.A. in English at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas by doing work in the summer months. 

G. Schroedel earned his A.B. in Latin at Southwestern and 
has all his work out for his M.A. at the University of Kansas. 
He spent the second semester of 1930—1931 at the University of 
Kansas and two summers before that. 

E. A. Wolfram, who came here with an M. A. in English, has 
since done advanced work in History at Southwestern, the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, and the University of California at Los Angeles. 
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The writer secured his A. B. at Southwestern in 1926 and 
spent the first semester of 1930—1931 at the University of Kansas 
~ doing advanced work in Latin. 

I. J. Kloster, the head of our Business Department, has done 
advanced work at the Teachers’ College, Pittsburg, Kansas, and 
Southwestern, Winfield. 

Thus it is evident that the members of the Winfield faculty 
have done everything in their power to equip themselves intel- 
lectually as well as possible for their important vocations. 


Growth in Real Estate and Buildings. 


In establishing and building a college, one should plan for the 
future; for very few schools of any importance are as large at the 
beginning as they hope to be and as they have a right to hope 
if they have any just claim for existence. One should have in mind 
a complete picture of the school a generation or two ahead, when 
the school has attained its legitimate development. The buildings 
should be properly planned and properly placed, on such a spot 
as to produce a plant as convenient, as practical, yes, as beautiful, 
as possible when the whole is complete. 

To do this, one must have the proper kind of site, large enough 
for the whole plant when complete. It is self-evident that the — 
location should be healthful, with good drainage, and the like. If 
it is possible to get something that is beautiful in scenery, all 
the better. 

The site of St. John’s lacked one essential quality: it lacked 
size. A city block 300X300 feet is large enough for a good-sized 
parish-school, but not for a modern college. But Mr. Baden, even 
in his fondest hopes, hardly dared picture a group of buildings 
such as we now have. But in reality it was not vision that was 
lacking, but cash. If we had had the cash up to 1900, for instance, 
we should have bought ample ground, and bought it for a song. 
No first-class college of Synod with a maximum attendance of 300 
should have less than twenty acres of ground. The buildings 
should be properly spaced. Since at a college not only the 
mind, but also the body is to be developed, there should be room 
for a gymnasium for indoor exercises in the winter months, an 
athletic field, a baseball diamond or two, gridiron, tennis-courts, 
and the like. 

Hence the need for more ground in Winfield was felt long 
before new buildings became necessary. And when it became 
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necessary that new buildings should be erected, the acquisition of 
ground became imperative. 

As in the case of the enrolment and the numerical increase of ~ 
the faculty, so in case of the real estate I shall show the growth 
of the school through the acquisition of land, one piece after the 
other, by grouping the pieces in the order of time when acquired. 
I shall add the price paid for them. However, as far as Synod is 
concerned, none of the land cost Synod one cent, except that the 
Treasurer was called on to pay a sum not exceeding $200 for sewer 
connection with the city reservoir in exchange for a triangular strip 
of land east of the Covalt lots on Seventh Avenue, which the city 
was willing to donate under that condition, and a lot, 75><140 feet, 
which, with the residence now occupied by Prof. E. A. Wolfram, 
was bought by the Synod for $8,000. 


Block 12, Grandview Addition, February 27, 1893, Baden donation $1,200.00 
Block 11, Grandview Addition, May 7, 1908, donation by friends 

in Winfield |. 25.005 .2. creas oe oe chet oe ee ee 3,500.00 
Athletic Field, June 24, 1916, donated by the city. 
Triangle on Seventh Avenue, in exchange for sewer connection, 


May 15, TOES) 5. 35.55hheu och widen cesar ee ee 200.00 
Lots 1—4, May 19, 1919 ...... 2,600.00 

Lot 5, October 31, 1919 ...... 1,750.00 

: F Lot 6, October 24, 1919 ...... 1,000.00 
Block 10, Grandview Addition / Lot 7—10, August 29, 1919 ... 3,000.00 


Lots 11 and 12, April 28, 1919 .. 2,000.00 
Bought and paid for by the 
Ye Kansas District. 

Corner Seventh and College Avenues, January 9, 1923, Kansas 


DAstriet. oo oso. os ce cane Outen nat oi te ae ee 2,300.00 
Covalt lots, April 19, 1923, Kansas District ................... 3,500.00 
Girls’ Dormitory lots, 100140 feet, a bequest exchanged August, 

8) Be eee Bae Fa Nw eres 
Grandview Block 9, west half of Lot 5 and Lot 6, price with ‘ 

residence, May 16;) 1924. $8,000.00» 24... Seeing eee eee 1,200.00 

Total, IZ, acres, eas 037,240 sq. ft. 07. ee ee $22,250.00 


Growth in Buildings. 


Baden Hall: Ground broken, April 10, 1893; corner-stone, 
June 7, 1893; dedication, March 1, 1894. Cost approxi- 


MAtELY  5:01252.2 427) cis sys alae Bhe ee GE  e $ 25,000.00 
Gymnasium, dedicated November 8, 1914 .................... 4,787.23 
West Dormitory: Ground broken, May 4, 1915; corner-stone, 

August 1, 1915; dedication, June 4, 1916 .............. 56,079.99 


Power-plant, tunnels, smoke-stack, contract let, June 19, 1924. - 
Administration Building: Ground broken, October 8, 1924; corner- 
stone, November 30, 1924; dedication, September 13, 1925. 


Cosh. «pcm wits teas see cia ee $150,743.71 
Equipment)... Adc oe ee 8,586.88 
————__ 169/330.68 


In the breaking of ground for every one of the major buildings 
of St. John’s a record has been set. Mrs. A. E. Baden broke ground 


SS ww eee 
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for Baden Hall April 10, 1893, for West Dormitory May 4, 1915, 
and October 9, 1924, she was assisted by her granddaughter, named 
after her, Adelaide E. Baden in breaking ground for the Adminis- 
tration Building. 


fereaideniis Residences NOLO oo clin o.cle + ape © a inesewierecta oa a ale ca. $13,000.00 
BuenINeRCE OL Ay LANKenNAM, AGL... occ esercee cca tee ee sew ns ea. 12,500.00 
EeEIEUCOAOL WV¥, HOVE I OLQr ek cst esc we cc bee eee ne 3,200.00 
Hemidencs. of i), A. Woltram,. L924 2 a... 6 oe hes oo oda Sot nese 8,000.00 
Residence of GC. Schroedel, 1924 ......... 2c ccceccccucssuees 10,194.99 
MenIgeuCe Of An Re UnZmMann, LOZE oo sc. asec sie cee tees ne 10,194.99 


As God’s wonderful guidance and, one might say, His special 
favor is seen in the whole previous history of the school, so His 
gracious favor is apparent in the acquisition of the entire plant. 

The original building, Baden Hall, as it is now known, though 
it has experienced numerous remodelings on the inside to serve 
various purposes to which it was put, is after thirty-eight years of 
constant use, as far as outside appearance is concerned, almost 
exactly as it was in 1894 and to all purposes and intents as good as 
it was then, a lasting monument to the builder, Mr. E. Klauser of 
Winfield. The stones are not as bright, creamed with age and 
somewhat blackened on the north side, and fire-escapes have made 
their appearance on three sides. 

For twenty years, from 1894—1914, it was, combined all in 
one, Administration Building and classroom building, dormitory, 
library, kitchen, and dining-room, power-plant, gymnasium, and 
what not. How this comparatively small building, 10056 feet, 
three stories and basement, could serve so many purposes is beyond 
the understanding of those of us who still survive. How, for 
instance, was it possible that in a room 2331 feet, with a small 
portion of the hall added later on, meals were both cooked and 
served to as many as one hundred boys at a time? The available 
records show that in 1913—1914 ninety-eight people were boarders 
in this combination kitchen and dining-room. But the attendance 
in 1914—1915 was greater by fifteen than in 1913—1914, and in 
1915—1916 it was greater by twenty-seven. Hence it is an un- 
doubted fact that at one time in this small room meals were cooked 
and served for more than one hundred students at one time, and 
served expeditiously, with little or no complaint. 

A greater congestion prevailed in the dormitory department of 
the building, with only this difference, that it was simply impossible 
to house the increasing number of students. Hence several years 
before the Gymnasium was built, first one, then two residences — 
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annexes we called them — were rented. In 1912 it was resolved to 
rent Prof. C. Scaer’s old house on Ninth Avenue at $250 for ten 
months. In September of that year seventeen students found 
lodging in that house. In 1913—1914 another house, the Page 
house, on Eighth Avenue, was rented in addition, in which fifteen 
students found their temporary home, while thirteen were lodging 
in Professor Scaer’s house. 

Under such conditions it was not difficult to convince the 
authorities that a new building was needed. The plan finally 
agreed upon was to turn Baden Hall into a classroom and adminis- 
tration building and ask Synod for a dormitory costing $30,000, 
the Kansas District having volunteered to collect one half of 
that sum. Synod in 1911 resolved to grant us $15,000 more for 
a new dormitory. Matters were delayed till early 1914, when the 
Board of Directors, — at that time the Allgemeine Aufsichts- 
behoerde, — Pastor C. F. Obermeyer, Mr. F. C. Walker, and Mr. B. 
Bosse, told us that we might go ahead. And then came the fire at 
River Forest — and the Directors decided that the building in Win- 
field must be fire-proof. Hence Synod in 1914 appropriated an 
extra $22,500, making a total of $52,500. 

This delay of three years in getting the building that St. John’s 
so sorely needed was a distressing disappointment to the Winfield 
college. Everything possible was tried to hasten the project. The 
writer was even sent to Chicago after the River Forest fire, i. e., 
during the winter before the synodical convention, to meet the Board 
of Directors in an endeavor to get the building through, but all to 
no avail. The Board wanted no more fire-traps. 

And therein we now see the gracious hand of our God; for this 
delay of only two more years brought us a first-class fire-proof 
dormitory and a gymnasium that admirably served the purpose, at 
least for the time being. It is still in use, though thoroughly in- 
adequate for the physical training that the boys and girls of our 
day are entitled to. 

The author remembers distinctly that, when Synod in the early 
summer of 1914 approved the stand of the Board that no more 
buildings should be erected unless of fire-proof construction and 
decided that the appropriation of $15,000 for a dormitory in Win- 
field should be increased by $22,500, making with the $15,000 prom- 
ised by the Kansas District, and almost collected, a total of $52,500 
for a dormitory in Winfield available, the first feeling was a sense 
of keen disappointment. But right there on the floor of Synod came 
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the thought that this might be a blessing in disguise. Why not put 


up a building rather cheaply constructed, temporarily to be used as 


* 


a dormitory, i. e., bedroom, but really intended as a gymnasium? 
When this matter was broached and discussed, it was found 
practicable. We had $1,000 in cash, donated by the Chamber of 
Commerce for a director’s house, which, however, could be used, 
with their consent, for a gymnasium. Synod would readily grant 
us $600 or $700 as rent, a sum that they were now paying to private 
owners. The rest could be gotten from private sources. The local 
Board of Control approved of the plan. They presented it to Rev. 
Wm. Hagen of the General Board, and he, too, approved the plan. 
The contract was let to Mr. John Fuller of Winfield, and for the 
sum of $4,787.23 a cement-block building, 40X81 feet, was erected, 
which from November, 1914, to June, 1916, served as one large 
bedroom for the entire dormitory student-body. Mr. Chas. F. May 


_ furnished the plans gratis. 


This gymnasium, the best in town at the time, is now the 
poorest, since the local high school has since constructed two in its 
new building, and Southwestern College has erected one at a cost 
of $125,000. "(To be concladed. j 


Donations Received by Concordia Historical Institute. 


1. BOOKLETS. 


1. The Concordia Comet. Commemorates birth and development of 
Concordia College, St. Paul, Minn. 2. Seventy-fifth Anniversary of 
St. Peter’s Ev. Luth. Church, Prairietown, Ill. 3. Diamond Anniversary 
of Trinity Ev. Luth. Church, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 4. Golden Jubilee of 
Trinity Ev. Luth. Church, Lincoln, Minn. 5. Fiftieth Anniversary of 
St. John’s Ev. Luth. Church, Shelbyville, Ill. 6. Seventy-fifth Anniversary 
of St. Peter's Ev. Luth. Church, Columbus, Ind. 7. Golden Jubilee of 
St. Peter’s Ev. Luth. Church, Cleveland, O. 8. Silver Jubilee of St. Paul’s 
Ey. Luth. Church, Clay Center, Kans. 9. Diamond Jubilee of Immanuel 
Ev. Luth. Church, Proviso, Ill. 10. Lutheran Church of Our Savior com- 
memorates dedicatory Sunday, May 14, 1933. 11. Jubelklaenge zu Dr. 
Walther’s ore 12. Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Kinder- 
heim, Addison, Ill. 13. Seventy-fifth Anniversary of Trinity Ev. Luth. 
Church, i , Ill. 14. A Short Historical Sketch of the Ev. Luth. 
Church in Michigan, 1833—63, by Robert Erickson. 


2. PROGRAMS. 


1. Martin Luther Commencement. Baccalaureate Service of Con- 
cordia Seminary, 1933. 2. Dedication Services of New Lutheran Church 
of Our Savior, St. Louis, Mo. 3. Thirty-seventh Annual Convention of 
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Indiana District of the Walther League. 4. Dedication Services of Good 
Shepherd Lutheran Church, Kansas City, Mo. 5. Announcement Bulletin 
of St. Peter’s Lutheran Church, Cleveland, O. 6. Festival Services of St. 
Peter’s Lutheran Church, Cleveland, O. (G. and E.) (Golden Jubilee.) 
7. Rev. Wm. Franzmann, Stillwater, Minn.: Copy of program used on 
October 1, 1882, when the corner-stone of Concordia Seminary was laid. 


3. MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 


1. What Constitutes Marriage? 2. Thesen ueber Mitteldinge. Rector 
Schick. 3. Von dem Zusammenhang der Lehre von der Rechtfertigung 
mit den andern Artikeln des christlichen Glaubens. 4. Mimeographed copy 
of the history of our churches in the vicinity of Cass Lake, Minn. 


4. SERMONS. 


1. Mettenpredigt am heiligen Weihnachtsabend. Otto Hanser, St. 
Louis, Mo., 1880. 2. Predigt am Sonntag Septuagesimae: “Die ewige 
Gnadenwahl Gottes.” Otto Hanser, Boston, 1866. 3. Unidentified ser- 
mons in manuscript (2). 

5. PICTURES. 


1. Dr. Walther (3). 2. Pastor Goehringer. 3. Pastor F. Brunn. 
4. Group picture of eight men— building in center. 5. Pastor H.F. 
Sprengeler. ; ‘ 
6. BOOKS. 


1. St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo., 1883—1933. 2. A book of 
sermons of P. Brand, 1869, Washington D.C. (handwritten). 3. Heliconia 
(proceedings of the German club Heliconia). 4. Konstitution fuer die 
Heliconia. 
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